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. line i^pacdf i)f policly, valueSi* and technological and societal 
"^ey^lopi|ents upon the' quality of life within, a hypothetical state is 
described. See related document ED,06U 865 tor availability of the 
* actual" game. By simulating the evaluation of policies in t^rms of 
^ social indicators, STAPOL (State Policy) provides insight into th^r* 
^ /i>ossTBle futuj^ application of such indicators in real-world policy 
r planning and .a^ialysis'. Participants play the roles of stafe ^ ^ 
legislator, societal evaluat^r, or-, exogenous*event assessor. From the 
, po-in'f of ^vie\f of %hese roi!^ each pl§Lyer is concerned with the 
ongoing quality of -life including environment, health care, 
education, culture, and standard 'of lining. The a^ctual play of the * ^ 
game focuses on the -attempts of tlie state legislators to increase, 
through legisl^rtive actions/ the^level of quality of Life. -The index 
levels of \hi^s quality, in turn,^are set by the coonbined efforts of 
,the' societal evaluators, who judge the impact of legislative actions 
on various societal groups, and the exogenous-event assessors, who 

0termine how^, certain societal and technological events effect ^ 
conditions independent of th% actions of t^ planners^ Learning 
objectives' and ^suggestions for how th^ game ca^ be used are included. 
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Currently, academics and politicians talk of the need to develop . 
social indicators to measure the quality of life and ta reassess 
social priorities and goals.* One possible tool for building a bridge 
^ between the conceptual model of social indicators and the oper- 
. ational tnodel is simulation, Which allows exploration of . new 
policy options.. This article deals with the need for such a sim- 
ulation/m^el, describes one such model (STAPOL) and discusses 
, some cWent aiid future applications for this type of simulation. 

During th|^ast twt decades^ people in tfie USA seem to have become less 
* happy.* Dunhg tfie same period, tfie phrase 'quality, of life* has begun to appear 
^widi greater frequency and to replace the old terms 'happiness* and 'welfare* in 
contemporary discissions of policy in the urban and domestic areas. Cifrrently, 
acade/nician& £tnd i^Iiticians talk the need to develop social indicators to"^ 
measure the quality of life and, relented to this, the need to recess social 
priorities and goals.* * ^ v ^ 

It used to be .that meny people equated such economic indicators as GNP^ 
per capita income, etc, with their quality of life. However, while GNP has kept 
rising; many people have remainejd hungry and unemployed. Our cities have 
remained congested and dirty. In many of our larger cities, the police and the 
community are seen as the invadei* and the invaded. Some people ar'e beginning . 
to ^k why we must always think in tenns of GNP, when a rise in the GNP may 
not afiectjthe poverty, hunger, and unemployed or sub-employed status of the 
natioirs rural and urban poor — our white, black, and brown neighbours. Why 
y are the nation's social problems increasing ni magnitude, complexity andnumber 
while our system of higher education (supposedly intended to provide training 
in problem solving) is educating more and more individuals every year? 

Social indicators are measures of performance An many societal areas. They 
are intended td shed light on the impact of specific programm|s, wheFe we 
stand, and what changes are occurring ip values and goals. Indicators should 
reflect both the primary and secondary impact of our policy choices, parti- 
cularly because the seconda^ impacts of a policy action ipn the social indicators 

At the time of t^e writing of this article Mr Little was a Research Asspdate withithe Institute for the 
Future, Middletown, ^Connecticut He is currently Gomilmsioner, Office of Income Maintenance, 
' i Department of Pubfic Welfare, Commonwealth of Pennsyivajpia, USA. ' 
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for certain societal sectors may be more negative than the positive primary 
impact on the indicators for other societal sectors. Some say federal highway 
programme in the 1950s and 60s was one exaniplc of this. 

Tcr establish meaningful social indicators, it is first necessary to establish • 

§oaIs of some type? The indicators then measure progress toward or away from 
iie stated goals. Goah may be defined as thc^e objects of aspiration which 
reflect a general nation- or state-wide concern and are invested with an element 
of consensus. " ^ 

Any investigation of goals and indicatory must consider which groups hold 
what goals, how the goaU are priority-ordered, and how these distributions and 
orderings are changing with time. It is likely that any comparison between the 
national goal studies of 1960^ and 1970^ with' the aspirations and policy^' 
recommendations of the Black Caucus in the House of Representatives would 
reveal significant Idisparities. 

The problem of goal change over time is particularly troublesonj^. As goals ^ 
beconrie upgraded, future -policies must be developed -in terms of bke]y future 
goals. In part, goal changes reflect value changes, and in part, aspirations 
towards possible futures. As agnation moves closer to attainment of previously 
established goals, the goals do tend to become upgraded. This seenu, to be one 
of the main messages of Edward Banficld's book. The Unheavenly City.^ Banfield 
contends that our cities are not really as iad off ^ one might think. The quality 
of our nation's housings is steadilySmproving, people are living longer, re^ 
per capita^ injcomc for all races has risen steadily. Yet many people remain 
dissatisfied. We have simply upgraded our goals> and the higher we raise our 
aspiratiqns, the more difficult it . is to reach these aspirations. What Banfield 
says may be at least partly cbrrect flife in the USA is probably more comfortable 
' and satisfying for more people than it is anyWhere else or has been ever before. 
But ithat does not keep some from being deeply concerned about such problems 
as tha status of our cities and minority groups. 

In an attempt to reach what^er goals have been selected, strategies have to 
be developed. Strategies are generally considered to be a mix of policies (stated 
in terms of detailed goals), plans and progranmies. 

One of the primary problems for policy-niaking is the perceived mismatch 
between goals and objectives. This is easily resolved if we have simply one goal. 
However, in real life, the policy-maker has a multiplicity of goals and a limited 
amount of resources. Today there are no known analytical approaches for 
evaluating trade-offs at the highest policy levels (eg, health versus defence), nor 
can analysis shed much light on trade-offs within a given social area (eg, health, 
sediication or, welfare). Consequently, policy-making at its present level of 
sophistication includes a large element of pragmatism and thus requires the 
judgement and experience of those keenly sensitive to the workings of the social 
system. 

Despite all of these problems, there are some possible means of assisting ^ 
policy-mdking to become more scientific. Specifically, there are tools to help the 
policy-maker and the 'academic to build the bridge between conceptual goals 
and indicators on the one hand and operational ones on the other. One such 
tool is simulation, which allows exploration of policy options. STAPOL (State, 
Policy) is a simulation, recendy developed at the Institute (of the Future, 
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designed to demonstrate the impact of poliey, values,, and technologijcal and 
socii^al developments uppn the quality of life within a hypothetical state 
(known as Statos). By simulating the evaluation of prolicies in terms of social 
indicators, STAPOL has be^n known to provide some insight i/ito the 'possible 
future application of such indic^torf in real-world policy planning and 
analysis. ^ i \ 

WKat is STAPOL? . 

STAPOL is- a gaming-simulation that models important aspects of political 
decision-making at the stat^ level. It is possible for the entire exercise, or any • 
of its p^arts, to be perfojmed either manually or by computer. When human 
players a?-e used in STAfJ^, they may be asked to take oA one cff three roles: 
state legislator, societal Valuator, or exogenous-event assessor. From the point 
of view of any of these roles, e^ch player is concerned withHhe ongoing quality 
of life in Statos, the imaginary state where the events of the game take p^ce.. 
The quality of life is a multindimerfsional concept, encompassing a wi4e range of 
areas such as the quality jm the environment, the quality of health care, the 
quality of education, and^so on, To measure the quality of life at a given time, 
one can simply ask^speqple how satisfied they are with, each of 'the above areas. 
In STAPOL, ^a ^et of indices of satisfaction monitors the quality of life in 
Statos throughout the game. The actual play of the game focuses on the 
attempts of .the state legislators to increase, through legislative -^cWns, the 
level of the indices. The index levels, in turn, are set by the combined efforts of 
the societal evaluators, who judge the impact of legislative actions on various 
sdcietal groups, and j^e exogenous^event assessors, who determine how certain* 
societal and technological events affect conditions in Statos independent of the 
actions of the planm&s. . ' 

The game proceeds in rounds or interactions, each of which involves activity 
on the part of aU three types ofypl ayprs. Each rotmd is the equivalent of one 
^"biennium ^l\vo-year period)! ^iWe state legislators, representing competing 
constituencies, first establish a set of legislative objectives s^nd then, working 
Within certain budgetary constraints, d^yelop an opessiting and a planning 
legislative programme, each consisting of several legislative actions designed to 
meet the overall objectives. The^^ocictal evaluators, representing four different 
societal sectors, then rate the impact of each selected legislative action on the 
satisfaction leyels of the various societal grou]^, as- measiu*ed by the satisfaction 
indices, on a scale of +10 to —10/ Finally, the exogenous-event assessors 
perfi»rm a similar rating function for each of a set of external events whose 
occuripcnce has been determined by chance in acj:ordance with the realistic 
probabilities associated with these events* in previous forecasting studies done at 
the Institute for the Future, Th6se evaluations and assessments are then used to 
compute a new set of values for the indices of satisfaction in Statos. In accor- 
dance with th^se new« values and a new operating budget;, the state legislators 
create for the second %ienniimi a new set of legislative objectives, a new legis- 
lative pil)gramme to meet those objectives, and a new plai^ning programme. 
The otgectives may or may not vary from those developed at the start of the. 
first iteration. If the objectives have bd^n retained in part or whole, the legisla- 
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tive programme for the second round may be derived in large part from the 
planning programme^prepared in the first round. 

• ' To clarify this entife procedure, Figure 1 shows *the relationships befwee^ the 
various phases of STAPOL. 




Quality 
of life • 



Previous 
legislative 
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Legislative 
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planning * 
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•Provided in Round 1 
••Unnecessary in Round t 
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of legislative- 
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legislators 
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legislators 
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selection of 
external eventSi 
by game operator 



I 
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impact of legislative 
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external events on 
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.evaluations 
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6. Computation of 
budget for rnext 
round, by game 
operator 




Figure 1. STAPOL flow ^lagriam. 
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The player-roles in STAPOL 

The action in STAPOL covers a ten-year time span, broken up into five rounds. 
The legislative team must produce two legislative programme-sets e^ch Yound, 
an operating set for the curreijt bienniiim and a planning set for the ensuing 
one. It should be noted that some basic governmental services and activities in 
Statos are assumed to go on independently of the efForte of the planners (unless 
the legislators as part of the game explicitly reduce th^^evel of th^e services). 
Thus, for example, sanitation services of \n average efficiency can be assumed . 
present in Statos even if no specific appropriation is made to that effect. The 
legislative programmes in the gajne represent, for the most part, increments to 
the typfeal niinimun} funcjtions of X state government. 

For each member of the legislative team,-the first step is to define the objec- 
tives of the legislative^programme he wafits to .create. These objectives should 
rela'te direcdy to the current-quality of life in Statos, a description of wbich will 
be provided at the beginning of each round, as illustrated in rig3ire^ 2. Typical 
goals might be to maximise the satisfaction of certain societal group§/o^ minimise 
'the'di^atisfaction of certain grpups, or bring all groups^ closer to the average; 
the player is of course fi-ee to try any approadi he desires. The goals or objectives 
are the goals of the legislature and shotrfd be arrived at by consensus or, if this 
is not possible, by majority vote. It is permissible for auy individual or coalition 
to issue a jtninority report. ^ 

Having defined the objectives, the legislature's next function develop an 
operating set of legislatiye programmes for the first biennium. This is done by 
majority vote, drawing from a prepared list of candidate legislation provided in* 
an appendix to the^layers' game msinual. The budget for the first bienriimn is 
S60 million, and the total cost of the legislative programmes in the first operating 
programme-set -riiust not exceed this sum. Any revenue generated by legislative 
action is not available until the next biennium. A typical legislative progralnme 
is" shown in Figure 3. . ^ ^ 

After the operating pr6gramme-set has been prepared, a planning^ legislative 
programme-set must also be completed. Such a planning set may consist of any 
or all of the following: V ' ^ ^ 

• Carry-over items : programmes already put into effect in a previous operating^ 
set which , require Continued funding throughout several rounds for the 
programme to be completed or to remain operating. ^ 

• New items fi-om the prepared list: programmes contained in the appendix to 
the player's game manual, biit not yet utilised. 

• Original items: new programmes proposed by any member by the legislative 
team. * ^ . . ^ 

• 

The budget avziilable to fund an operating programme-set varies to some 
extent from year to year in acycordance with \he drift of a generally growing 
economy and the revenue generated from legislative actiohs. The success or 
failure of the previous operating set to improve the quality of life in Statos may 
also have an influence oh the determination of the budget. Keeping , these facts 
in mind, each legislative player must estimate the proSpective budget for the 
next biennium and use thaf sum as the basis for selecting ffis planning pro- 
gramme-set. ^ 
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Established interosts 

— » " Silent majority^ 
» Avorafl© 



^. Uberot intQtlectuals 



Figure 2, Current 'quality of fife' in States. . 
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FORM B: LEGISLATIVE PROGRAhUaE/ 



Area No, "Brief description 



Members 
supporting 
Dollars h this ' 
Uiousands legislation 



t 14 ^Set up community information eentres 150 3-2 

t 21 Data banl( foV state planning 40 5-0 

I 61 Improve educational requirements for state and local police 2 500 .4-1 

I as Establish an x>ffice for tiie investigation and prosecution of 5 000 4-1 
organised crime 

Provision of separate detention facilities for juveniles 10 000 3-2 

Vigorously enforce health and safety standards In houslott. 2 000 3-2 

Reform building codes to accept tech nologtc^ lnnoyatl^ns «^250 4-1 

Provide advi^ced mass transit systems in five urban ar0as 250 4-1 

Institute higlr school work-study, programmes 100 5-0 

Raise salaries ^of teachers 5000 5-0 

Performance contracts for teachers of Inner-city, schools^ 2 000 5-0 
pilot programme ' « , 

Comprehensive anti-pollution programme 10 000 4-1 

Provide public pools in urban areas * 600 

Keep schooi^-reefeat^on areas open after school hours * 600 3-2 

Provide wildlife reservea' ^""^^v 2 000 3-2" 
Number of playersrS" Team number: 4 Suo^total: 40 490 
Date of play :ft0-9 ' ' " , 



1 


68 


II 


14 


II 


32 


II* 


63 


IV 


14 


IV 


18 


IV 


28 


VI 


11 


VI 


40 


VI 


43 


VI 


45 



Figure 3. Sample legislative programme. 
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As was the case with the operating set, the final planning set is adopted by a 
majority vote by all the members of the legislature. The set is then recorded and 
given to the game operator. When all materials from the fir^t round have been 
processed, the legislature will receive fi-om the operator a computer print-out 
showing their previpusclegislative programme, the external events which have 

-occurred, the old and new values of the indices of satisfaction for eaclvsOciet^El 
sector in Statos and for the state as a whole; the new budget for round two, and 
the previously submitted planning progranune. If, in view of the effects of their 
round-one operating, programme-set, the legislature feels their objectives will ^ ^ 
furthered by the round-one planning set and if the cost of the latter and the 
available revenue from the n€\>t budget are commensurate, the round-one 
planning progfamme-set may become thTe' new operating programme-set 

^ Otherwise, a different operating set may have to be prepared. In either case, the 
play of the game proceeds into the new biennium, with the legislature once 
again, if sponsible for the creation of an operating and € planning legislative 
programme-set. , ' 



Societal evaliunors . ^ 

Any significant social change wiU pik>bably have^ diflFerent implications for 
members of differen^t sub-groups in society.' This statement holds true parti-) 
cularly for changes wrought by government prpgrammes. The over-all impact 
of a legisl9«tive action in raising people's satisfaction with some area of life is 
determimed in a complex fashiofi. Certain .tWngs, for example, are more 
important to people in one socio-economic class than to those in other classes. 
In addition, where at^given improvement is made in some area, the access of 
various people to tfiis improvement — the marginal benefit th^yi^can 'derive 
f^m it — may differ depending on their respective social positions. Even though 
things may seem to be getting better for everyone, if one group sees that things 
are not improving as fast for it as for some oth^r group, members of the first 
group may have a sense of relative deprivation and so be unhappy. » 

It is evident therefore that various societal sectors may disagree on how a 
given legislative action will affect the quality of life in their state. STAPOL 
recognises this fact of political' reality and provides for the expre&ion of several 
points of view in evkluating^e success of the work of the legislature. Specifically, 
reference to four socio-political segments of society is built into the structure of 
the game. These segments — the conservative established interests, the liberal 
intellectuals, the silent majority, and the alienated and radicalised — essentially 
embrace most if - not all of a typical state's" socio-poUticai structure and ara 
described in detail in the game manual. Each, of the legislative actions and 
ext^nal developments used as part of STAPOL is evaluated firom the point of 
view of each socio-poKtical group in turn. An interdisciplinary team of experts 
has prepared a ^et of such ratings and entered them in the computer fot- use if ^ 
the evaluation process in the game is to be automated on, a given run. However, 
players of STAPOL may also be asked to take on the role of societal evaluatore 
and provide ratings for the le^lative actions chosen in the programmes of the 
state planners. * « . * 
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Each member of the evaluators team will have to judge the impact of a 
number of legislative actions on one or more indices of satisfaction, from the 
point of view of one or"more societal sectors. For example, one player might be 
responsible for evaluating how a set of actions alters the satisfaction oPthe silent' 
majority with health care, the standa{:d of living, and education. The number 
of indices and sectots assigned to each player depends on the number of playere, > , . 

£ach legislative actiion is to be rated on a'mrale of + 1 0 to — 1 0 for each index^ * 
of satisfaction. A 4-10 indicatefs^aximum gain in a certain socio-political 
group's satisfaction with the aref^ of life to wmch the particular index applies; 
a —10 indicates maximuni loss, A zero is used if a particular le^lative action 
is felt to have nq^ffebt on satisfaction with the given area of life, ' / ' . 

When all team members have performed their assigned functions, the results ' 
are recorded and given to the game operator, ^ 

. •■ -v- ^ ■ ■ ' , 

Exogenous^vent assessors « ^ 

It is ohyiou;^^at legislative actions are not the only factors that lead to change 
>^ in the ^alky of life in^a state. To recognise the existence of other ifactors and sd 
provide a certain amount pf realism to S'JAPOL, a number of potential - • 
exMrnal events (technological and' sotfetal^ are built into the game*structure 
(see Table 1), Spme of the events may occur in each iteration of the game, or in 
some iterations none of them may occur. The happening or non-happening of ' 
an external event is determined by chance in accordance with a prl)bability 
^igned on the basis of previous Institute studies or with the assistance of a ^ 
grouj) otyoung radicals in Cambridge, ' > 

If an went ocqurS;, It has a direct effect on the values of the indices of satis- 
faction produced in a given rq^nd, raising or lowering .them where appropriate. , , 
For each of the events in the prepa^red list in the game manual, such change;; 
have been estimated by aninterdisclplinary group of experts, for use in STAPOL 
wh'lhever the role of exogenoiis-event asisessor is to be performed autom^cally. 
The occurrence or non-occurrence of certain events may relate to possible ' * ' 
policy actions. For example, if there is a smoke-in at the Statos state capitol to 
protest existing mariji^na laws, does the legislature crack down on the demon- 
str^ors or liberalise existing laws ? If there is no protest, does that imply that 
the existing laws are adequate ? • . . ' ' • 



Gurrentutility of STAPOL ^ 

To date, STAPOL has been used by university officials, students, officia'ls in 
state and local government, directprs of various poverty programmes, and 
various federal officials. In general, participants .in STi\$*OL agree that the 
exercise teacher or illustrates to the participant a number of points* S(^e of 
these are: " \ ^ ' 

• the need to think in terms of goals or objectives 

• the fact that progranune costs vary over time 

• th^ fact that programme costs frequently rise more rapidly than available^ 
revertue ^ . * 
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TABLE 1. POSSIBLE EXTERNAL DEVELOPMENTS 

1. Massive new dtles programme^ for rebulldk>g existing cities and creating new communities, 
funded at rite of $30 (USA) billion per year. • « ; 

2. Negative ineome tax, to ensure that all persons or families In USA have incomes ab'^ve poverty 
j^leveL 

%f Bombing of ctiemical plant near major urban centre in Statos. 

4. Multi-state regional authorities^ with strong enfofcing powers and funds for 90% of eosts of 
programmes they create. Proflrammes plafnned In areas of housing, transportation, ftood 
control, etc. ' , • 

5. Decrease in national defence budgMl^half, to less than 5% of GNP ; major redirectiprf of resources 
to urban programpies. ^ ' 

6. USA entry Into limited^ Vietnam-llke war^ to be lmaginec| as lasting more than six months and 
requiring commitment of more than 100 000 men, causing cutback on funds avatlkbie for urban 
programmes. - , / ^ , 

If Federal programmes io fund all lotal welfare costs* 

8. "National educational network, offering courses at many levels, via government-provided home 
communications terminals; students may receive degree credit vvjthout attending conventional 
institutions. . ' , ' 

9. Abandonment bf residence as basis of national franchise; instant referenda and public opinion 
monitoring through new|jevices permit each IndMdual a role in shaping public policy; shift 
from representative to pure democr&cy. - 

10. Widespread creation of government child-care centres, with broad popular acceptance, allowing 
mothers to return to work shortly after giving birth. 

11. Reorganisation of political parties, producing new alignments as liberal or conservative. 

12. Establishment of national programme for assessment of educational achievement, coupled with an 
extensive programme of federal scholarship aid to Individual students. 

1^. Major sit-in at utility company, against construction of polluting power plant in SW corner of 
£tatos. ^ 

14. Decline of thek family as the basic unit of society, evidenced by ti national study sifowing a signi- 
ficant percentage cof the population living in unconventional arrangements (eg, communal 
groups). 

15. funding of communlversltles In many cities, « 
16k Personality control drugs. ^ , 

17, Household robots. 
Limited weather control. 

19. Ageing control, * 

20. General Immunisation, ' ■ ■ % 
2\, Hlgh-IQ computers, ^ 

22. Cheap electricity from controlled nuclear power, , 

23. Demonstration by an ecology group, blocking major urban avenues of City X, to push mayor to 
I , prohibit'cars in the^central clfy. * , 

. 24. Smoke- fn on 4 July at the state capital to protest state m^irijuana laws. ^ 

25. Publk-schdol strike protesting the adoption of open (unstructured) classes and radical curri- 
culum (eg, courses on Imperialism, racism^ sexism). 

26. Illegal rent strike in major urban city in Statos, seeking.to promote a massive construction 
prograinme of low-Income housing under community control. Tbe strike is supporte() by. 
20% of the city's population. • . 

27. Mapr hospital strike by physicians and nurses to protest the condition of public hospitals In 
^Statos. 

j28. Cheap mass-produced pou&lng. . ^ 

29. Sit-in by welfare clients and social workers, at the Federal Building at the state capital, seeking 
higher benefits. Sit-in results In violence, police retaliation, mass arrests, afid the death of two 
welfare mothers and a social worker. ' ^ . 

30. Bombing of ROTC office at state university, by radical groups. 



• the'facTthat there are competing prierities for limited resources ^ 

• the need to put creative or constructive ideas irfto the form- of policy 

• the fact that policy prbgrammes' may have different impacts upon different 
societal sectprs 

the importance of analysing and attempting to control events exogenous to 
the policy process ^ , . ( 

• the operationalisation of a modified PPBS systern ^ ^ 
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•,the need to develop detision-ma:king skills in an environment which involves 

unc^ainty (extemal^events) and^ restraints (budgef) ^ 
• the potential usefulness of social indipators and Jndices'of satisfaction. 

As a pedagogical tool for use in the university classroom or for training . 
exercises, STAPOL has experienced notable succ^. 

Some cmveal^ ' 

A recent pqst-simulation experiment conducted by the aulhor at the Federal 
ExecutiveJUistitute in Charlottesville, Virgiriiay^ provided strong indications 
that social indicators are jiot yet a fully usable tool in policy, n;|^king,^ Some^of 
*the experiment's results are shown in Figure 4.'^ ^ ■ ^ 

For ..this experiment, several questions were posed to ele;ven federal care^ 
executives who were jus^ completing an eight week training programme, which - 
included participation in STAPOL, The questions included the following: 
What indicators are impor^nt to your quality of life? Are they measurable? 
What scales would you use to measure them? How much v^eight would you 
attach to each of them, letting the summation of all fafctors equal 1 Op? As a 
starting point, the respondents were asked to use dre indicators provided in the 
STAPOL Game Manual.' Our li%of indicators expanded quickly from 10 to 
19 with some indicators being applicable to everyone's QOli and others being 
meaningful to only three or four of the executives. The values placed on each 
indicator were quite dispersied, ranging, for example, from*3| to 15 or from 5* 
to 20. With limited economic resources available to the public policy-mAker, 
this information does not help make the decision: instead, it makes it clear that 
an improvement in one societal sector's quality of life may n^ot be an improve- 
ment for all sectors. For example, an improvement in educational facilities or 
the pupil : teacher ratio in a state does not iirtprove an individual's qtiality of 
life unless he places a value^on education. With limited resources, a|^d different ' 
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* Tiie summation of tlie medians does not approximate 100, for only tiie original ten indicators 
are shown. Participants added another nine indicators and assigned weights to these which ranged 
from 5 to SO. 



Figure d. Evaluation of selected social indicators* 
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values assigned to each quality of life indicator by the various member^ of ^ven 
a fairly homogenous grpup^ how does the policy-maker determine where he 
will get the most for his mfiney?l To questions of this sort, STAPO^ provides 
no ready jmswers. / * • ; 

A Mrisliliil liiture 

Despite the Current limitations of STAPOL, it is important in policy matters 
to think iA terms of goals and indicjttors. Th^ President*^ Comniission on 
National Qoals which reported in i960 had Very 'modest goals. However, their 
combined aspirations exceeded the nationaji capacity^ to satisfy them. The 
National Planniijg Association calculated that the coft of realising the rather 
modest national 'goals set by the Eisenhower aijministratioh* would 'exceed the 
total GNP. New York's MayorNLindsay has estimated that the cost ofeliminating 
New York City's slums would ^ceed 9^100 (USA) billion. 

With limited resources available, the 1960 Goals CommisA)n simply faikd ^o ' 
assign priorities' to their aspirations, and consequently their goals were not 
reasonable. Moreover, in many instances, progress towards goal attainment 
could not be measiu'ed, since thpre were no corresponding sets of indicatory 
available. ^ " 

STAPOL forces the policj^ maker to think in lefms of realistic goals and ^ 
methods for attaining them. As the societal-evaluator portion of tihe model 
becomes tuned more closely to reality, STAPOL or a similar simulation may 
become a real tool for exploration'of policy options. One possible way to do this 
jATould be to have each major societal group generate what they perceive to be ' 
proper national '6r state goals and then propose a consistent set of policies to 
meet its'own perceived goals. These could bc' tested on a societal model to 
derive estimates of what societal conditions would result if the policies were 
implemented, in terms of appropriate social indicators. If the mo^el were^fiilly . 
developed, the different>policies suggested b^ each societal sector jnight, after 
attempts to reach closer consensus, then be presented as a range of options and 
possible outcomes accompanied by a *c^ntra$t analysis* comparing outcomes^ 
and revealing implicit trade-offi. In this way, the level of debate over national 
goals and policies might be raised considerabl)% The results of tibis process 
would, J t seems reasonable to hope, provide an expanded range of ialtemative 
policies and d better understanding of the^ implications of policy choices in 
ternM of their impact on vario\is societal sccfprs. 

Condusicms . i 

This paper has been primarily descriptive £|iid therefore the conclusions, iC^any, 
are few. It ^ems clear that the practijicjiy application of social indicators to 
policy formulatiori^and analysis is still for the future. Nevertheless, tbqls such^ 
as STAPOL can provide the policy-m^|ir with a good acclimatisation to many 
oi the necessary concepts and technically. At least in this pedagogical sense, 
thpn, policy analysis gaming-simulatiqni such as STAPOL can help in laying 
^ groundwork for sorely needed impro\ji^|ij^ents in the policy-planning process. ^ 
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